



































THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


The Museum of Modern Art was chartered in 1929 by the State of New York ‘‘to encourage and develop 
the study of the modern arts and the application of such arts to manufacture and practical life.’ The Depart. 
ment of Industrial Design was established to implement the purpose expressed in the last half of this sentence, 
In practical life, the agencies of production and distribution are so established that a single design may wel 
become part of the surroundings or equipment of hundreds of thousands of people. Never before has design 


been so influential, its study so complex, or its evaluation more necessary. 


In the course of its activities, the Industrial Design Department has developed guiding ideas, and, in their 


light, the direction of its program becomes evident. 


The Department has as its first duty effectively to recommend to the general public the best modern design, 
To accomplish this, it must constantly keep informed (for comparison’s sake) of new designs, new tendencies and 
new personalities; it must use the most effective means of reaching the general public—exhibition, publication, 
other media. The Department must keep in mind that utility and price are as important to the public as design 
itself, and that evaluation of these factors can be an effective supplement to the presentation of design. Thisis 


the active side of the program. 


However, to assess design, it is necessary to know not only the new; the old reveals many important values 
and relationships. Hence, research and documentation are necessary parts of a good design program. In ad 
dition, advisory services must be maintained to answer the design problems of consumers, students, teachers, 
artists, commerce, industry and the press. Competitions to stimulate and discover sources of good design 
proved most valuable. The first duty and the major effort remains defined—effectively recommending the bed 


modern design to the general public. 
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WHAT IS MODERN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN? 


This is a question that can be answered many ways; here an answer is outlined by examining and relating the 


ferms industrial design and modern design; both terms are considered in their widest application. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN refers to the objects and machines used in an industrialized community. Hydroelectric 
turbines, sunglasses, airplanes, paring knives, gasoline pumps, rope, reapers, cigarette lighters and chairs are 
examples. Some are made by machine, some by hand; some are part of everyday life, some are special equip- 
ment. All are shaped by man for use today in his life as it has developed since the industrial revolution. 


MODERN DESIGN is the esthetic shaping of objects according to principles developed during the last century 
by leading modern designers and writers on design. Many of these designers were practising architects and 
the writers were often influenced by painting, sculpture and music in their ideas about the practical arts. Among 
them should be reckoned Morris and Ruskin, Behrens, van de Velde, Muthesius, Berlage, Loos, Gropius, 
Moholy-Nagy, Sullivan, Wright, Oud, Doesburg, Miés van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, Breuer and many others. 
These minds have shared and developed clear ideas which continue to prevail wherever modern design is 
practised. 


In modern design each problem is considered to carry the germ of its own solution—full comprehension of the 
needs to be fulfilled will indicate the form of the design. Although as in every art expressive exaggeration is 
used, arbitrary shapes chosen without relation to the problem are looked on as weakness, not strength. The 
responsibility of a modern designer thus becomes understanding his problem as thoroughly as he can and 


solving it as directly as he can. 


Modern designers do not wish to overcome conditions, they wish to meet them. Functions, materials, techniques, 
the environment and psychology of users—these are not to be circumvented or forced, they are guides to right 
design. A frequent misconception is that the principal purpose of good modern design is to facilitate trade, and 


that big sales are a proof of excellence in design. Not so. Sales are episodes in the careers of designed objects. 


Use is the first consideration, production and distribution second. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN springs from an application of the principles of modern design to the needs 
of an industrialized community. In the hands of a great artist, the resulting design will be beautiful. In all hands, 
modern industrial design must remain ethical according to its code; abandoning this, it becomes mere pro- 


motional trickery as machine-carved ‘‘Chippendale” chairs or ‘‘streamlined” bathroom scales. 








EVA ZEISEL: Castleton china-ware. (Photo Civardi) 


THE COLLECTIONS AND ADVISORY 
SERVICES OF THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT 


The Industrial Design Department maintains two 
unique collections and renders two types of ad- 
visory service widely used by the general public, 
students, educators, designers, retailers, manu- 
facturers and journalists; from all over the world, 
the Department is asked for facts and photographs 
that represent the best, most forward-looking 
American design. 

The Photo Reference File. Nearly 2,000 photo- 
graphs, mounted and labeled, represent an un- 
paralleled documentation of modern design. The 
file was recently revised and is constantly supple- 
mented. Figuring materials and time, these photo- 
cards represent approximately $2 apiece; in re- 
turn for this investment, they are in daily use by 
students, journalists, and the Museum's own staff, 
especially the Circulating Exhibitions Department. 
The file provides material for the Museum's design 
exhibitions and publications, and for the Museum's 
photo slides of design, some 450 of which are 
available in the library. 
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The Permanent Collection of Industrial Art. 394 
items, from can openers to chests of drawers, from 
airplane propellers to signed Tiffany vases repre- 
sent the beginning of a selected collection of the 
best modern design. Incomplete as it is, no such 
collection exists elsewhere. Its value could be great 
to designers, manufacturers and students; but the 


material is now stored so that it can be seen only 
on request, and then with difficulty. It is hoped that 
orderly, accessible storage and adjacent study 
space as well as a special attendant can be pro 
vided in the future. ; 

Hundreds of requests for information from private 
purchasers and students will be answered by the 
Industrial Design staff during the year. Where to 
buy, what to read, where to study are questions 
for which the Department has formulated uniform 
answers, revised as necessary. 

The Department is an information center for 
designers, manufacturers, retailers and schools 
Some hundreds of inquiries a year are handled. 
Where can | find good modern designs? where can 
1 sell my designs? and where can | find design 
teachers?—these questions the Department answers 
after careful consideration since the advice may 
have lasting importance. On occasion Museum 
activities such as competitions and exhibitions have 
resulted from these inquiries. 





EXHIBITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
IN THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


g before its establishment in a separate depart- 
ment, industrial art was actively represented in the 
Museum's program thanks to the foresight and 
“broad interests expressed in its Charter. Certain 
design exhibitions have placed the Museum in as 


forward a position in design as that which it holds in 
the pure arts. In 1933 a brilliant pioneering show, 
Objects, 1900 and Today, explored the relationship 


of functionalist design to one of the earliest modern 


design movements—Art Nouveau. Such explora- 
tions in the beginnings of modern design enlarge 
the comprehension of public and designers alike. 
This was followed by Machine Art, (1934) where 
for the first time the splendid inherent beauty of 
industrial engineering was displayed compre- 
hensively to the American public. This exhibition 
pointed the direction of modern design in this 
country much as the Armory Show had done before 
for modern painting. The two design shows were 
organized by Philip C. Johnson, then Chairman of 
the Department of Architecture. The next event of 
primary importance and great influence was the 
exhibition in the spring of 1938 of the Aaltos’ 
Furniture—shown jointly with their architecture. This 
presentation, more complete than any in Europe 
of the Finnish couple’s work, included inventive, 
honestly designed chairs that quickly became not 
only fashionable but indispensable in furnishing 
modern homes and offices. Besides a new technical 
vocabulary, the Aaltos introduced a new yet 
teminiscently friendly material, bent birch ply- 
wood, and freely curved forms suited to human 
physique. Along with a webbed chair by Bruno 
Mathsson which the Museum also featured, this 
furniture embodied concepts which underlie the 
best modern furniture design in the United States 
today. This exhibition was followed late in the same 
year by an historical retrospective of the German 
Bauhaus, the most influential educational center of 
modern design. A thorough presentation and an 


authoritative book showed the Museum's under- 
standing of the lasting importance of the Bauhaus. 
These two exhibitions were guided by the then 
Curator of Architecture and Industrial Art, John 
McAndrew, and it was he who launched that same 
fall of 1938 the first of a series of yearly exhibitions 
that are still the steadiest of the Industrial Design 
Department's activities. Useful Objects Under $5 
was followed yearly (except for the war year 
1944) by Useful Object shows. Although the price 
level was raised, the original concept of showing 
excellent design available at moderate prices was 
not abandoned. Since these shows were scheduled 
in the Christmas season, they exercised some 
noticeable influence on the selection of gifts, an 
influence spread by active Circulating Exhibitions 
of the same material. 

When a Department of Industrial Design was 
established separately from the Architecture De- 
partment, it was headed by a young graduate 
architect, Eliot Noyes. Although his activities were 
later interrupted by war, Mr. Noyes in 1940 and 
1941 guided the Department through the long 
adventure of Organic Design, a competition and 
exhibition which has had continuing influence on 
modern American furniture, fabrics and lamps. On 
returning from war service, Mr. Noyes had the 
rare opportunity to see his earlier efforts bear fruit 
and to bring the new development before the 
public: Charles Eames, an Organic Design first 
prize winner, designed chairs, tables, and cabinets, 
shown in the Museum in March 1946, that may well 
mark the emergence of furniture truly suited to 
mass production and mass markets as they exist 
in this country. 

Other exhibitions have augmented the design 
activities of the Museum; among them were poster 
shows and competitions, shows made expressly for 
circulation, some at the request of the Museum's 
Educational Services, and an elaborate design re- 
view organized by Serge Chermayeff for the 
Museum's fifteenth anniversary exhibition, Art in 
Progress. A complete list of design shows is on 
page 13 as well as ‘a bibliography of Museum 
publications in the design field. 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN EXHIBITIONS, 1946 


On the following pages are pictures from three 
exhibitions held in the Museum during 1946 by the 
Industrial Design Department. The first three pages 
show furniture designed by Charles Eames using 
rubber shock-mounts electronically glued to metal 
and plywood, a process perfected in wartime air- 
plane factories. With these shock-mounts resilience 
is built into the frame of a chair, not added to it in 
the form of upholstery. Backs and seats are mold- 
ed of plywood to fit the human form. The plywood 
was shown impregnated with deep true colors 
without losing the beauty of wood grain; many 
natural wood surfaces were also shown. Weather- 
proof finishes allow the furniture to stay outdoors; 
for extra comfort indoors, a thin pad of foam 
rubber may be permanently glued to the lounge 
chairs and then covered with leather sealed elec- 
tronically. Zipper strips similarly attached would 
permit changeable covers. Coffee tables and dining 
tables that ship flat were also exhibited, as were 
storage cases with simple decorative box-joint 
corners and molded drawers running on metal 
tracks, eliminating the dirty corners and awkward 
swelling of conventional cabinet construction. These 
storage units were light and small-scaled, and 
could be evenly aligned on seat-high benches. All 
this furniture was based on designs which won 
Eames and his colleague, Eero Saarinen, a first 
prize in the Museum’s Organic Design Competition 
in 1940. To the original concepts Eames had added 
a wealth of personal experimentation and knowl- 
edge acquired during his war production career. 
The furniture shown in the Museum in March 1946 
comes closer to using the advantages of modern 
American production techniques for the benefit of 
the purchaser—in regard to comfort, quality and 
price—than any design shown publicly so far. 
Following this, the Department exhibited china- 


ware designed by Eva Zeisel for Castleton Ching 
Inc. In 1942 this firm approached the Departmen 
of Industrial Design asking for a designer to evolye 
a fine modern shape for formal dinnerware of high 
quality. The Museum recommended Miss Zeisel, 
once a successful chinaware designer in Europe, 
now a teacher at Pratt Institute. An agreement was 
reached to exhibit the dinnerware, provided the 
Museum was satisfied that the designer's best work 
was actually embodied in the production-line set, 
The war intervened and for many months progres 
was slow; eventually the first fine china of modem 
design to be manufactured in this country was shown 
to the public in the Museum, and simultaneously 
in four of New York's best retail shops. Demand 
exceeded production. 

A third exhibition of Industrial Design was 
opened in the fall of 1946, called Design Trends, 
It showed a selection of leading modern designs in 
home furnishings. Six drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics from Goodall’s, styled by Dorothy Liebes, 
ranged from a brilliantly colored sheer woolen 
curtain to sumptuous restrained drapery of heavy 
rayon and wool in celadon color. With these were 
shown “Module” unit storage cases by Mortis 
Sanders, which though new and widely publicized 
were not shown elsewhere in a straightforward 
modern arrangement. From Edward Wormley’s 
chairs for Dunbar, the Department selected simple 
but very comfortable unit seats of foam rubber 
mounted on bent plywood runners—distinguished 
designs for modern techniques. With the chairs was 
a fine glass-topped iron coffee table, exceptionally 
simple, designed by William Armbruster. Origind 
and ingenious earthenware for informal eating 
completed these exhibits. It was designed by Ms 
Florence Forst at the Institute of Design in Chicago, 
and was based on an extensive survey of pottery 
techniques as well as a careful study of eating, 
dishwashing and dish storage needs. A number of 
technical and practical innovations resulted. Mis 
Forst’s pottery was executed in its experimental 
form in a rich earth-red clay partly sealed by? 
smoky white glaze that allowed the red to glow 
through. Her pieces have been widely admired. 





CHARLES EAMES: Dining table and chairs. Below—An arrangement of unit cases and bench. 
(Photos Matter) 








CHARLES EAMES: Unit cases, conversation chairs, coffee table. (Photo Matter) 





CHARLES EAMES: Coffee table and tilt-back chair. (Photo Matter) 





EVA ZEISEL: Castleton china-ware. (Photo Civardi) 











EDWARD WORMLEY: Dunbar upholstered furniture. WILLIAM ARMBRUSTER: Coffee table. DOROTHY LIEBES: Goodall fabrics. (Photo 





FLORENCE FORST: Earthen-ware serving plate and tea cup. Below—Earthen-ware covered 
casserole shown open and closed. (Photos Levstik) 








FLORENCE FORST:  Earthen-ware 
pitcher and tumblers. (Photo Levstik) 


DESIGN EXHIBITIONS OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Poster Competition (20 best posters submitted by high school 
students for Museum's membership campaign). Feb.-Mar. 1933 
Typography Competition (20 best posters submitted by Ameri- 


can printers for Museum use) Mar.-Apr. 1933 
Ot 1900 and Today. Apr. 1933 
3 Art. Mar.-Apr. 1934 
) European Commercial Printing of Today. May-June 1935 
"Ignatz Wiemeler, Modern Bookbinder. Sept.-Oct. 1935 
" Posters by Cassandre. Jan.-Feb. 1936 
Rugs from the Crawford Shops Designed by American Artists. 
Jan.-Feb. 1937 
Posters by McKnight Kauffer. Feb.-Mar. 1937 
Spanish and U.S.Government Posters. Nov. 1937 
Alvar Aalto: Architecture and Furniture. Mar.-Apr. 1938 
Useful Objects under $5. Sept.-Oct. 1938 
Bayhaus 1919-1928. Dec. 1938-Jan. 1939 
Art in Our Time: Industrial Arts Section. May-Sept. 1939 
Useful Objects of American Design under $10. Dec. 1939- 
~ Jan. 1940 
Objects of American Design under $10. Nov.-Dec. 1940 
"Allistory of the Modern Poster. June 1941 
National Defense Poster Competition. July-Sept. 1941 
‘Organic Design in Home Furnishings. Sept.-Nov. 1941 
Wseful Objects under $10. Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942 
Salvage Posters by New York High School Students. June-Sept. 
1942 
New Rugs by American Artists. June-Aug. 1942. 
Camouflage for Civilian Defense. Aug.-Sept. 1942 
New Posters from England. Sept.-Oct. 1942 


United Hemisphere Poster Competition. Oct.-Nov. 1942 

National War Poster Competition. Nov. 1942-Jan. 1943 

Useful Objects in Wartime under $10. Dec. 1942-Jan. 1943 

Art in Progress: Design for Use section. Summer 1944 

Building With Wood. Nov. 1944-Jan. 1945 

Integrated Building. Feb.-May 1945 

Useful Objects under $10. Nov. 1945-Jan. 1946 

Eames Furniture. Mar.-Apr. 1946 

Modern China by Eva Zeisel. Apr.-June 1946 

Design Trends, 1946: Unit Furniture, Fabrics, Pottery. Sept.-Nov. 
1946 

Useful Objects ‘46. Nov. 1946-Jan. 1947 

Modern Interiors of the Last 50 Years. Nov. 1946-Jan. 1947 


DESIGN EXHIBITIONS ESPECIALLY 
PREPARED WITH THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


Useful Objects under $5; 1938-39 

Rugs by Modern Artists. 1941 

Manufacturing Modern Furniture (Organic Design). 1941-44 
Furniture Design Today (Organic Design). 1941-44 

What is Good Design? (Useful Objects under $10.) 1942-44 
Camouflage for Civilian Defense (2 editions). 1942-44 
Integrated Building. 1945- 

Modern Textile Design. 1945- 

Modern Chair Design. 1946- 

Unit Furniture. 1946- 








DESIGN PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Machine Art, 1934 o.p. 

Ignatz Wiemeler, Modern Bookbinder, 1935 o.p. 
Posters by Cassandre, 1936 o.p. 

Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer, 1937 o.p. 

Alvar Aalto: Architecture and Furniture, 1938 o.p. 
Bauhaus 1919-1928, 1938 o.p. 

Organic Design in Home Furnishings, 1941 o.p. 
Art in Progress, 1944 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
BULLETIN 


Vol. I, No. 3, Nov. 1933—Machine Art 

Vol. V, No. 6, Dec. 1938—Bauhaus Exhibition 

Vol. Vi, No. 6, Jan. 1940—Useful Objects under $10 

Vol. Vill, No. 6, Sept. 1941—Posters for Defense 

Vol. X, No. 2, Dec. 1942—Jan. 1943—Useful Objects in 
Wartime 


CHECKLISTS 


Useful Objects Under Ten Dollars, Dec. 1939-Jan. 1940 
Useful Objects of American Design Under Ten Dollars, Nov.- 
Dec. 1940 


Useful Objects Under Ten Dollars, Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942 
Useful Objects, Nov. 1945-Jan. 1946 
Useful Objects '46, Nov. 1946-Jan. 1947 


MUSEUM STAFF FOR DESIGN 


ACTIVITIES 


DEPARTMENT OF 
1932-1934 


ARCHITECTURE 
Philip C. Johnson, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


1935-1937 
1937-1942 
1937-1941 


DEPARTMENT OF 
1940-1946 
1941-1943 
1941-1943 
1943-present 
1943-1946 
1945-1946 
1946-present 
1946-present 
1946-present 
1946-present 


Ernestine M. Fanti, Curator 
Janet Henrich, Assistant, then Acting Curator 
John McAndrew, Curator 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Eliot F. Noyes, Director (in Army 1942-1945} 
Alice M. Carson, Curator, then Acting Director 
Anne Tredick, Assistant 

Greta Daniel, Assistant, now Assistant Curator 
Susanne Wasson-Tucker, Curator 

Anne Holton, Secretary to the Director 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Curator, now Director 
James Prestini, Curator 

Mary J. McCampbell, Department Clerk 
Nika Pleshkova, Secretary to the Director 


(Cut courtesy of 
ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 





EXHIBITIONS 


Fourteen Americans: Sept. 10-Dec. 8. Another in the series of 
related exhibitions which the Museum has organized to provide 
a means of studying certain phases of contemporary art in 
yarious parts of the U. S., including: David Aronson, Ben L. 
Culwell, Arshile Gorky, David Hare, Loren Maclver, Robert 
Motherwell, Isamu Noguchi, |. Rice Pereira, Alton Pickens, 
C.S. Price, Theodore J. Roszak, Honoré Sharrer, Saul Steinberg, 
Mark Tobey, and George Tooker. These artists are presented 
not as a definite selection of the outstanding talents of 1946 
but as a choice limited by necessities of space to only a few of 
those whose achievements might warrant their inclusion. Directed 
by Dorothy C. Miller. (see Publications) 


Arch Lauterer: Stage Architecture and Lighting: Aug. 27-Nov. 3. 
Two decades of leadership and originality in the art of stage 
design are summarized in this exhibition directed by George 
Amberg. 


Modern Handmade Jewelry: Sept. 17-Nov. 10. The variety of 
materials used by the 25 craftsmen-designers whose work is 
shown includes brass, chrome-nickel steel, plastic, native stones, 
hardware and even safety-pins. Types of pieces are bracelets, 
necklaces, pins, earrings, belt buckles, etc., but the forms are 
seldom conventional even when the material is as familiar as 
silver. Directed by Jane Sabersky with special installation 
created for traveling exhibition by Charlotte Trowbridge. 


Florine Stettheimer: Oct. 1-Nov.17. Directed by Marcel Duchamp, 
who selected the works, and installed by Monroe Wheeler. 
Most of the fifty oils and two watercolors shown were lent by 
the artist's sister, Miss Ettie Stettheimer. (see Publications) 


Useful Objects 1946: Nov. 27-Jan. 26. Considerably larger 
than any other exhibition of its kind held by the Museum, the 
1946 edition of the Museum's annual exhibition of Useful Objects 
will include small furniture pieces, clocks, kitchen utensils, garden 
equipment, tableware in wood, plastic, metal, glass, pottery 
vases, ash trays, irons, electric heaters, cigarette lighters, toys, 
etc. The top price of the objects shown will be $25. 


Henry Moore: Henry Moore, England's most noted modern 
sculptor, plans to arrive in this country in time to attend the 
evening preview of a large retrospective exhibition of his works 
on Tuesday, December 17. The exhibition has been assembled 
in collaboration with the Art Institute of Chicago and the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, with the aid of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. James Johnson Sweeney has written the book 
the Museum will publish during the exhibition. In addition to 
sixty pieces of sculpture in stone, wood, lead, bronze and con- 
crete, the exhibition will include approximately fifty drawings— 
half of them from the artist's famous “‘shelter” series—and 
two of his sculpture notebooks. Most of the sculpture and the 
majority of the other items are being sent from England. The 
exhibition will remain on view through March 16. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


Recent Acquisitions: An important group of 61 lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec recently given to the Museum's Print Collection 
by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. will be shown from November 13 
to January 12. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S GALLERY 


Children’s Modern Art Fair: Dec. 4-Jan. 5. The Museum's annual 
holiday festival of modern art for young children (aged four 
to eight years) will take a new form this year. Instead of being 
built around the idea of a circus, the theme of the new festival 
will be a Fair and will deal with animals in art, both fantastic 
and realistic. Other works will also be shown and the children 
will be given ample opportunity and ample facilities for creat- 
ing their own art. As in the past, the object of the festival will 
be to create a stimulating environment for young children 
where they can be introduced to art of their own time at their 
own level of understanding. 


INFORMATION FOR MEMBERS 


Christmas Gift Memberships: Members planning to send gift 
memberships for Christmas are reminded to mail their order 
form to the Museum by Dec. 15th. With the annual Christmas 
gift announcement Members will notice that, for the first time 
in the Museum's 17-year history, membership rates have been 
raised as of Nov. 15th. The new rates are: Resident Members— 
$12.50; Participating Members—$20; Non-Resident Members— 
U. S. $10, Foreign $15; Fellow Members—$100; Life Mem- 
bers—$1,000. Resident membership now includes all those 
living in the Metropolitan District—the area within a radius of 
fifty miles of New York City, which embraces the five boroughs 
of the City of New York, all of Rockland, Westchester and 
Nassau Counties, New York, and the two towns of Huntington 
and Babylon in Suffolk County, Long Island; in New Jersey all 
of the counties of Hudson, Bergen, Essex, Passaic, Union, Morris, 
Monmouth, Middlesex, and Somerset; and in Connecticut the 
towns of Greenwich, Stamford, Darien, New Canaan, and 
Norwalk in Fairfield County. Non-resident membership includes 
all those living beyond this area. Persons making gift member- 
ships are asked to consider the correct location before filling 
out the gift form to eliminate refunds or additional billing. 


Tea Service: Tea for Members and their guests has been resumed 
in the Museum Penthouse daily from 3:00 to 6:30; price 75¢. 


Movie Reservations: Whereas it has been a longstanding privi- 
lege of Members to make movie reservations by telephone, 
lately with the extraordinary popularity of the new series, the 
demand has greatly exceeded the supply. Standing room is not 
permitted by City regulation, and extra showings are not 
possible because of our non-commercial restrictions with the 
owners of film-rights. We can only ask that members call early 
in the day for reservations and understand our problem when 
the department announces “capacity attained.” Reservations 
are held at the desk only until ten minutes before the program 
is scheduled to begin. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art, by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. The most 
comprehensive book on Picasso thus far published, Mr. Barr's 
volume surveys the artist's historic past and follows his story 
through to his controversiai position in 1945. In addition to the 
concise, authoritative text, there are more than three hundred 
plates, of which seven are in full color. Paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, prints, and ballet designs are reproduced and dis- 
cussed. 312 pages; 330 plates; cloth $6. 


Mare Chagall, by James Johnson Sweeney. Chagall has for 
many years held a key position in the world of modern art, yet 
this is the first volume to clarify and define his relationship to 
movements and schools on which he has exercised so vital an 
influence. His poetic imagination has created a strange world 
of sentiment and fantasy which, like Chirico and Klee, was a 
prefiguration of the dreamscapes of surrealism. At the same 
time Chagali's fairy tale world combines a folk character with 
an oriental sumptuousness in a way that is unique in contempo 

rary pcinting. 102 pages; 55 plates (3 in full color); cloth $3; 
paper $1.50* 


Fourteen Americans, by Dorothy C. Miller. Like its predecessor 
Americans 1942, this book brings together painting and sculpture 
by contemporary artists of widely separated parts of the 
country. Though few in number, these artists reveal in their works 
something. of the dynamic character of contemporary life and 
the vitality of America’s current art production. The artists have 
themselves contributed a large part of the text; and their brief 
statements, expressing their differing purposes and points of 
view, give a clue to the problems which concern the American 
artist in the post-war period. 80 pages; 80 plates; cloth $2.50; 
paper $1.50* 





History of Impressionism, by John Rewald. This is the first compre- 
hensive account of the impressiorist movement—an integrated 
chronicle of the simultaneous development of the various paint- 
ers, their relationships, their feuds, and their common struggle. 
There are detailed accounts of the various historic group ex- 
hibitions and complete characterizations of the impressionist 
painters based on little known documents, some of which are 
even unpublished, many of them here translated for the first 
time. These documents, which are extensively quoted, include 
an enormous wealth of letters written by the artists themselves, 
contemporary criticisms, both favorable and adverse, as well 
as countless eye witness reports about the painters, their habits, 
and their surroundings. This brilliantly organized, informative 
book is a prerequisite to the true understanding of impressionism 


* No discount on paper bound copies 


as an important development in art history and as aq 
source of contemporary art. 448 pages; 475 plates; 2 
color reproductions; price $10. 


Salvador Dali, by James Thrall Soby (second revised 

The fame of Salvador Dali has been an issue of particular ec 
versy for more than a decade. This survey of the work of 

is an indispensable book on one of the most important paints 
of our time. 96 pages; 80 plates; 4 full color reproduc on 
cloth $3. a 
Florine Stettheimer, by Henry McBride. The art of Florine Ste 
heimer is of peculiar and varied interest. With a directness : 
simplicity which suggests the primitive, she developed a 
and decorative talent of absolute originality. In g 

art is biographical, narrating the important role which she qi 
her mother and sisters played in the modern art movement 
New York. Mr. McBride, the dean of American art critics, h 
deft and profoundly wise biographical essay, considets . 
aspects of Miss Stettheimer’s work: its social background, th 
puckish humor of the genre pictures, the formal portraits, 
the flower pieces. 56 pages; 40 plates (4 in color); cloth $2.7: 
paper $1.00* Be. 


ART IN MODERN BALLET 


Among the important fall art books is Art in Modern Ballet 
1945, edited by George Amberg, Curator of the Depa 
Theatre Arts, for Pantheon Books. According to the puk 
*tmodern design for the ballet affords a comprehensive 

of contemporary art. From Diaghilev's Ballet Russe to the p 
day, many painters of distinction contributed designs for 
and costumes of lasting merit and significance. This book 
demand for a permanent record-of outstanding achie i 
the field of ballet design.” There are 200 illustrations in & 
and white and 8 full page plates in color. Price $15. ? 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


On November Ist, Nelson A. Rockefeller, President of the 
um, announced with regret the resignation of James 
Sweeney, Director of the Department of Painting and 

In accepting the resignation, the Executive Committee 
unanimously that the President be instructed to write 
Sweeney on their behalf expressing the Museum's deep 
over his separation from the Museum and sincere apprec 
for his distinguished and scholarly services. 


TRUSTEES OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART: John Hay Whitney, Chairman of the Board; Henry Allen Moe, Ist Vice-Chair 
William A. M. Burden, 2nd Vice-Chairman; Sam A. Lewisohn, 3rd Vice-Chairman; Nelson A. Rockefeller, President; Philip L. 

Ist Vice-President; Mrs. David M. Levy, 2nd Vice-President; John E. Abbott, Secrefary; Ranald H. Macdonald, Treasurer; 
Barr, Jr., Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Stephen C. Clark, Rene d'Harnoncourt, Walt Disney, Marshall Field, A. Conger Goodyear, 
Simon Guggenheim, Wallace K. Harrison, James W. Husted, Henry R. Luce, David H. McAlpin, Willidém S. Paley, Mrs. E. B. Pe 
Mrs. Charles S. Payson, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Beardsley Ruml, James Thrall Soby, Edward M. M. Warburg, Mrs. 


Henry Warren, Monroe Wheeler. 





